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A DESCRIPTION 


OF 

DARTMOOR  PRISON. 

THIS  Prison,  lately  become  so  famous  in  the  history  of 
Britain  and  America,  is  situated  in  Devonshire,  England  ; about 
30  miles  North  West  of  Dartmouth,  17  North  of  Plymouth, 
7 East  of  Tavistock,  and  7 South  West  of  Hampstead.  A 
branch  of  the  great  road  leading  from  London  to  the  West  of 
England,  passes  in  front  of  it,  and  a branch  of  the  river  Dart 
runs  through  it,  and  adds  much  to  its  comfort  and  cleanliness. 
Its  local  circumstances  are  all  expressed  by  the  name  “ Dart- 
moor Prison .”  It  is  a “ Prison ” situated  in  a u moor **  on  a 

branch  of  the  river  “Dart.” 

The  Engraving  exhibits  a very  complete  view  of  the  Prison 
and  adjacent  country  ; and  the  references  annexed  to  it  render 
it  intelligible  within  itself ; but  the  late  extraordinary  circum- 
stances having  excited  an  uncommon  degree  of  curiosity,  a 
more  extensive  descriptive  account  is  requisite  than  could  be 
exhibited  on  the  Plate. 

The  Original  Drawing  was  executed  by  one  of  the  French 
Prisoners,  a man  of  genius  and  taste,  and  the  copy  from  which 
the  Plate  is  Engraved,  was  furnished  by  Mr.  Jacob  ].  Taylor, 
one  of  the  American  Prisoners,  a native  of  Philadelphia,  who 
amused  himself  by  making  copies  of  it.  In  the  Engraving, 
the  references  are  new  modelled,  with  special  regard  to  the 
late  transactions. 

The  view  was  taken  from  an  eminence  in  front  of  the  Prison, 
and  extends  across  the  Prison  and  adjacent  country,  to  where 
it  is  terminated  by  the  hills.  It  is  what  may  be  termed  a bird’* 
eye  view , and  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  delineate  an  object  of  this 
nature,  showing  at  once  the  ground  plan  and  elevation  of  the 
buildings.  From  the  nature  of  the  sketch  no  scale  could  be 
applied  to  it  with  propriety,  but  it  may  be  stated  that  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  outward  wall  of  the  Prison  is  about  one  ?nile, 
and  consequently  the  diameter  is  about  2,200  feet. 
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The  outside  wall  is  about  20  feet  high  ; and  35  feet  distant 
there  is  an  inner  wall  about  16  feet  high;  the  space  between 
them  is  a military  walk,  round  the  Prison.  On  the  inner  wall 
there  is  a platform  for  the  centinels  on  duty,  and  various  re- 
cesses for  sentry  boxes.  Within  the  inside  wall,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  about  30  feet  there  is  a strong  iron  railing,  and  a row 
of  lamp  posts,  extending  from  the  parapet  wall,  which  divides 
the  Prison  from  the  hospital,  to  that  which  divides  it  from  the 
the  barracks.  This  railing  runs  in  a circular  direction,  similar 
to  the  inner  wall,  and  the  space  between  them  is  a green  plat, 
as  exhibited  on  the  Plate. 

Within  this  railing  are  the  Prisons,  No  1 to  7,  subdivided 
by  walls  into  three  divisions,  No  1,  2 and  3,  occupying  one; 
No  4,  another;  and  No  5,  6 and  7,  the  third.  No  4,  is  again 
subdivided  into  two  parts,  by  a wall  running  directly  through 
the  middle  of  the  Prison.  The  original  intention  of  this,  was 
to  separate  the  French  from  the  American  Prisoners  ; but 
the  whole  of  No  4 has  been  latterly  used  as  a place  of  confine- 
/ ment  for  those  with  whom  the  Prisoners  did  not  wish  to  asso- 

ciate, and  sometimes,  for  such  of  the  Prisoners  as  were  not 
sufficiently  obedient  to  Captain  Shortland,  and  his  subalterns. 
There  are  yards  round  the  Prisons,  and  in  them  are  various  sen- 
try boxes  and  centinels  on  duty. 

In  front  of  the  Prisons  there  is  a parapet  wall,  which  divides 
them  from  the  hospital  and  barracks,  and  it  was  through  that 
part  of  this  wall,  which  is  opposite  to  the  barracks,  that  the 
boys  cut  the  little  hole  to  get  their  balls ; which  unfortunate 
circumstance  furnished  Shortland  with  the  pretext  for  butcher- 
ing the  Prisoners.  In  the  middle  part  of  the  parapet  wall,  there 
are  three  gates  opening  into  a court,  which  is  separated  from  mar- 
ket square  by  an  iron  railing,  through  which  three  gates,  exactly 
opposite  to  those  in  the  parapet  wall,  open  into  the  market. 
To  this  market  the  country  people  brought  various  articles  for 
the  supply  of  the  Prisoners,  and  such  as  had  money,  traded  with 
them  through  the  gratings.  In  this  traffic,  great  strictness  was 
observed,  and  it  was  requisite  to  have  the  money  always  in 
hand  to  pay  for  an  article  as  soon  as  it  was  bought.  Inde- 
pendent of  the  market,  the  prisoners  had  their  prison  rations, 
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but  the  marketing  was  such  a luxury,  that  Captain  Shortland 
frequently  stopt  it  as  a punishment.  When  this  was  done,  the 
sailors  called  it  laying  an  Embargo.  A large  gate  opens  from 
the  market  place  into  the  military  walk,  which  walk  runs  right 
in  front  of  it,  and  is  divided  by  the  outer  wall  from  the  build- 
ings contiguous  to  the  keeper’s  and  doctor’s  house. 

In  the  front  of  the  building,  on  the  other  side  of  the  road, 
there  is  a fountain  for  regulating  a stream  of  water  which  flows 
through  the  Prison.  The  water  is  seen  on  the  print  in  the  re- 
spective prison  yards,  and  it  issues  from  the  Prison  towards 
the  adjacent  hills,  where  the  view  of  it  is  lost  at  a bridge. 
There  is  a large  plunging  bath  between  No’s  4 and  5,  which 
adds  much  to  the  comfort  and  cleanliness  of  those  who  take 
pleasure  in  that  exercise,  and  the  stream  is  altogether  a great 
luxury,  as  it  sweeps  away  all  filth  and  keeps  the  Prison  constant- 
ly sweet  and  pure.  Captain  Shortland  sometimes  punished  the 
Prisoners,  by  laying  “ an  Embargo ” upon  the  water  as  well  as 
the  market.  This  was  done  by  shutting  the  sluices  in  the 
fountain,  which  caused  the  water  to  collect  in  a pond  as  seen 
at  the  fountain. 

From  the  top  of  the  Prison  there  is  a view,  about  5 miles 
round,  which  is  terminated  in  all  directions  by  hills.  This 
view,  to  the  poor  prisoners,  was  dreary  enough.  There  is  not 
a vestige  of  tree  or  shrub  to  be  seen.  The  country  is  literally 
a moor,  producing  a kind  of  turf.  There  is  only  one  little 

farm  in  sight.  The  little  village  of  Princetown,  containing  10 
or  12  houses,  is  chiefly  occupied  by  people  employed  about  the 
Prison.  It  is  distant  from  the  Prison  about  two  miles.  Between 
it  and  the  main  road  is  the  outer  barracks  and  parade  ground  ; 
and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  there  is  a church,  the 
building  of  which  was  begun  by  the  French  Prisoners,  and  fi- 
nished by  the  Americans.  The  Prisoners  employed  were  paid 
sixpence  per  day  ; but  the  Americans  did  not  half  like  it,  and 
used  to  play  such  pranks , by  breaking  tools,  &c.  &c.  that  the 
employment  of  them  was  given  up. 

The  Prison  was  originally  constructed  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  French  prisoners,  and  the  plan  seems  to  have  contem- 
plated every  comfort  of  which  the  situation  of  a poor  prisoner 
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is  susceptible.  For  hard,  at  best,  is  the  lot  of  those  whose 
fate  throws  them  into  the  power  of  an  enemy.  “ Disguise  it 
as  thou  wilt,  still,  Slavery,  <hou  art  a bitter  draught  ; and 
though  thousands  in  all  ages  have  been  obliged  to  drink  of  thee, 
thou  art  no  less  bitter  on  that  account.”  “ I can’t  get  out — I 
can’t  get  out,”  said  the  starling.  Poor  starling  ! even  simple 
confinement  was  hard  enough  , but  God  help  those,  who  in 
addition  to  simple  confinement,  fall  under  the  tyrannic  sway  of 
a Shortland  ! 

This  reflection  leads  to  the  detail  of  a transaction  unexam- 
pled in  the  history  of  civilized  warfare  ; and  as  language  fails 
in  any  attempt  to  delineate  a condensed  view  of  it,  we  shall  in- 
sert the  Report  of  the  committee  appointed  to  investigate  the 
business,  and  an  extract  from  the  Journal  of  Charles  Andrews, 
one  of  the  Prisoners,  with  a few  remarks,  and  anecdotes,  col- 
lected from  some  of  the  Prisoners  who  have  arrived  here. 

JUDICIAL  REPORT 

OF  THE 

MASSACRE  AT  DARTMOOR  PRISOJV. 

We  the  undersigned,  being  each  severally  sworn  on  the  Ho- 
ly Evangelists  of  Almighty  God,  for  the  investigation  of  the 
circumstances  attending  the  late  horrid  massacre,  and  having 
heard  the  deposition  of  a great  number  of  witnesses  from  our 
own  personal  knowledge,  and  from  the  depositions  given  in  as 
aforesaid, 

REPORT  AS  FOLLOWS: 

That  on  the  6th  of  April,  about  6 o’clock  in  the  evening, 
when  the  prisoners  were  all  quiet  in  their  respective  yards,  it 
being  about  the  usual  time  of  turning  in  for  the  night,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  prisoners  being  then  in  the  prisons,  the 
alarm  bell  was  rung,  and  many  of  the  prisoners  ran  up  to  the 
market  square  to  learn  the  occasion  of  the  alarm.  There,  were 
then  drawn  up  in  the  square,  several  hundred  soldiers,  with 
captain  Shortland  [the  agent]  at  their  head,  it  was  likewise 
observed  at  the  same  time,  that  additional  numbers  of  soldiers’ 
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were  posting  themselves  on  the  walls  round  the  prison  yards.— 
One  of  them  observed  to  the  prisoners,  that  they  had  better  go 
into  the  prisons,  for  they  would  be  charged  upon  directly- 
This,  of  course,  occasioned  considerable  alarm  among  them. 
Jn  this  moment  of  uncertainty,  they  were  running  in  different 
directions  inquiring  the  cause  of  the  alarm — some  towards  their 
respective  prisons  and  some  towards  the  market  square.  When 
about  one  hundred  were  collected  in  the  square,  captain  Short- 
land  ordered  the  soldiers  to  charge  upon  them,  which  order  the 
soldiers  were  reluctant  in  obeying,  as  the  prisoners  were  using 
no  violence  ; but  the  order  being  repeated,  they  made  a charge, 
and  the  prisoners  retreated  out  of  the  square  into  their  Prison 
yards,  and  shut  the  gates  after  them.  Captain  Shortland, 
himself,  opened  the  gates,  and  ordered  the  soldiers  to  fire  in 
among  the  prisoners,  who  were  all  retreating  in  different  di- 
rections towards  their  respective  prisons.  It  appears  there 
was  some  hesitation  in  the  minds  of  the  officers,  whether  or  not 
it  was  proper  to  fire  upon  the  Prisoners  in  that  situation  ; on 
which  Shortland  seized  a musket  out  of  the  hands  of  a soldier, 
which  he  fired.  Immediately  after,  the  fire  became  general, 
and  many  of  the  Prisoners  were  either  killed  or  wounded.  The 
remainder  were  endeavoring  to  get  into  the  Prisons  when  go- 
ing towards  the  lower  doors,  the  soldiers  on  the  walls  com- 
menced firing  on  them  from  that  quarter,  which  killed  some  and 
wounded  others.  After  much  difficulty  [all  the  doors  being 
closed  in  the  entrance,  but  one  in  each  Prison]  the  survivors 
succeeded  in  gaining  the  Prisons  ; immediately  after  which, 
parties  of  soldiers  came  to  the  doors  of  Nos.  3 and  4 Prisons, 
and  fired  several  vollies  into  them  through  the  windows  and 
doors,  which  killed  one  man  in  each  Prison,  and  severely 
wounded  others. 

It  likewise  appears,  that  the  preceding  butchery  was  followed 
up  with  a disposition  of  peculiar  inveteracy  and  barbarity. 

One  man  who  wa6  severely  wounded  in  No.  7 Prison  Yard, 
and  being  unable  to  make  his  way  to  the  Prison,  was  come  up 
with  by  the  soldiers,  whom  he  implored  for  mercy,  but  in  vain, 
five  of  the  hardened  wretches  immediately  levelled  their  pieces 
at  him,  and  shot  him  dead  on  the  spot.  The  soldiers  who  were 
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posted  on  the  walls,  manifested  equal  cruelty,  by  keeping  up  a 
constant  fire  on  every  prisoner  they  could  see  in  the  yards  en- 
deavoring to  get  in  the  prison,  when  their  numbers  were  very 
few,  and  when  not  the  least  shadow  of  resistance  could  be 
made  or  expected.  Several  of  them  got  into  No.  6 Prison 
Cook-House,  which  was  pointed  out  by  the  soldiers  on  the 
walls,  to  those  who  were  marching  in  from  the  square— -they 
immediately  went  up  and  fired  into  the  same,  which  wounded 
several — one  of  the  Prisoners  ran  out  with  the  intention  of  gain- 
ing his  Prison,  but  was  killed  before  he  reached  the  door. 

On  an  impartial  consideration  of  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  we  are  induced  to  believe  that  it  was  a premeditated 
scheme  in  the  mind  of  Captain  Shortland,  for  reasons  which  we 
will  now  proceed  to  give — as  an  elucidation  of  its  origin  we 
will  recur  back  to  an  event  which  happened  some  days  previous. 
Captain  Shortland  was  at  the  time  absent  at  Plymouth,  but  be- 
fore going  he  ordered  the  contractor  or  his  clerk,  to  serve  out 
one  pound  of  indifferent  hard  bread,  instead  of  one  pound  and 
an  half  of  soft  bread,  their  usual  allowance— this  the  prisoners 
refused  to  receive — they  waited  all  day  in  expectation  of  their 
usual  allowance  being  served  up,  but  at  sun-set,  finding  this 
would  not  be  the  case,  burst  open  the  lower  gates,  and  went  up 
to  the  store,  demanding  to  have  their  bread. 

The  officers  of  the  garrison,  on  being  alarmed,  and  informed 
of  these  proceedings,  observed  it  was  no  more  than  right  the 
prisoners  should  have  their  usual  allowance,  and  strongly  repro- 
bated the  conduct  of  captain  Shortland  in  withholding  it  from 
them — they  were  accordingly  served  with  their  bread,  and  qui- 
etly returned  to  their  Prison.— This  circumstance,  with  the 
censures  that  were  thrown  on  his  conduct,  reached  the  ears  of 
Shortland  on  his  return  home,  and  must  then  have  determined 
on  the  diabolical  plan  of  seizing  the  first  slight  pretext  to  turn 
in  the  military  to  butcher  the  prisoners  for  the  gratification  of 
his  malice  and  revenge.  It  unfortunately  happened,  that  in 
the  afternoon  of  the  6th  of  April,  some  boys  who  were  play- 
ing ball  in  No.  7 yard,  knocked  their  ball  over  into  the  barrack 
yard  : on  the  sentry  in  that  yard  refusing  to  throw  it  back  to 
them,  they  picked  a hole  in  the  wall  to  get  in  after  it. 
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This  afforded  Shortland  his  wished  for  pretext,  and  he  took 
his  measures  accordingly  $ ,he  had  all  the  garrison  drawn  up  in 
the  military  walk,  additional  numbers  posted  on  the  wahs,  and 
every  thing  ready  prepared,  before  the  alarm  bell  was  rung  ; 
this  he  naturally  concluded,  would  draw  the  attention  of  a great 
number  of  prisoners  towards  the  gates,  to  learn  the  cause  of 
the  alarm,  while  the  turnkeys  were  dispatched  into  the  yards, 
to  lock  all  the  doors  but  one  of  each  prison,  to  prevent  the 
prisoners  retreating  out  of  the  way  before  he  had  sufficiently 
wreaked  his  vengeance. 

What  adds  peculiar  weight  to  the  belief  of  its  being  a pre- 
meditated, determined  massacre,  are, 

First — The  sanguinary  disposition  manifested  on  every  occa- 
sion by  Shortland,  he  having,  previous  to  this  time,  ordered  the 
soldiers  to  fire  into  the  prisons,  through  the  prison  windows, 
upon  unarmed  prisoners  asleep  in  their  hammocks,  on  account 
of  a light  being  seen  in  the  prisons  ; which  barbarous  act  was 
repeated  several  nights  successively.  That  murder  was  not 
then  committed,  was  owing  to  an  overruling  Providence  alone  ; 
for  the  balls  were  picked  up  in  the  Prison,  where  they  passed 
through  the  hammocks  of  men  then  asleep  in  them.  He  hav 
ing  also  ordered  the  soldiers  to  fire  upon  the  prisoners  in  the 
yard  of  No.  7 Prison,  because  they  would  not  deliver  up  to  him 
a man  who  had  escaped  from  his  cachot  [black-hole]  which  order 
the  commanding  officer  of  the  soldiers  refused  to  obey  ; and 
generally,  he  having  seized  on  every  light  pretext  to  injure 
the  prisoners,  by  stopping  their  marketing  for  ten  days  repeat- 
edly, and  once  a third  part  of  their  provision  for  the  same 
length  of  time. 

Secondly — He  having  been  heard  to  say,  when  the  boys  had 
picked  the  hole  in  the  wall,  and  some  time  before  the  alarm  bell 
rung,  while  all  the  prisoners  were  quiet  as  usual  in  the  respect- 
ive yards— “ Vll  fix  the  damn'd  rascals  directly 

Thirdly — His  having  all  the  soldiers  on  their  posts,  and  the 
garrison,  fully  prepared  before  the  alarm  bell  rung.  It  could 
not  then,  of  course,  be  rung  to  assemble  the  soldiers,  but  to 
alarm  the  prisoners,  and  create  confusion  among  them. 
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Fourthly— Tht  soldiers  upon  the  wall,  previous  to  the  alarm 
bell  being  rung,  informing  the  prisoners  that  they  would  be 
charged  upon  directly. 

Fifthly — The  turnkeys  going  into  the  yards  and  closing  all 
the  doors  but  one  in  each  prison,  while  the  attention  of  the 
prisoners  was  attracted  by  the  alarm  bell.  This  was  done  about 
fifteeen  minutes  sooner  than  usual,  and  without  informing  the 
prisoners  it  was  time  to  shut  up.  It  Avas  ever  the  invariable 
practice  of  the  turnkeys,  from  which  they  never  deviated  be- 
fore that  night,  when  coming  into  the  yard  to  shut  up,  to  hal- 
loo to  the  prisoners,  so  loud  as  to  be  heard  throughout  the 
yard,  turn  in , tiXrn  in  P*  while  on  that  night  it  was  done  so 
secretly  that  not  one  man  in  a hundred  knew  they  were  shut  ; 
and  in  particular  their  shutting  the  door  of  No.  7 Prison,  which 
the  prisoners  usually  go  in  and  out  at,  [and  which  was  for- 
merly always  closed  last]  and  leaving  one  open  in  ihe  other  end 
of  the  prison,  which  was  exposed  to  a cross-fire  from  the  sol- 
diers on  the  walls,  and  which  the  prisoners  had  to  pass  in  gain- 
ing the  prisons. 

It  appears  to  us  that  the  foregoing  reasons  sufficiently  war- 
rant the  conclusion  we  have  drawn  therefrom. 

We  likewise  believe,  from  the  depositions  of  men  who  were 
eye-witnesses  of  a part  of  Shortland’s  conduct  on  the  evening 
of  the  6th  of  April,  that  he  was  intoxicated  with  liquor  at  the 
time ; from  his  brutality  in  beating  a prisoner  then  supporting 
another  severely  wounded ; from  the  blackguard  and  abusive 
language  he  made  use  of,  and  from  his  having  frequently  been 
seen  in  the  same  state  His  being  drunk  was  of  course  the 
means  of  inflaming  his  bitter  enmity  against  the  prisoners,  and 
no  doubt  was  the  cause  of  the  indiscriminate  butchery,  and  of 
no  quarter  being  shewn. 

We  here  solemnly  aver,  that  there  was  no  preconcerted  plan 
to  attempt  breaking  out.  There  cannot  be  produced  the  least 
shadow  of  a reason  or  inducement  for  that  intention,  the  pris- 
oners daily  expecting  to  be  released,  and  to  embark  on  board 
cartels  for  their  native  country.  And  we  likewise  solemnly 
assert,  that  there  was  no  intention  of  resisting,  in  any  manner, 
the  authority  of  this  depot. 
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N.  B.  Seven  were  killed,  thirty  dangerously  wounded,  and 
thirty  slightly  do.  Total,  sixty-seven  killed  and  wounded. 


(Signed)  Wm.  B.  Orne, 
Wm.  Hobart , 
James  Boggs , 
James  Adams, 
Francis  Joseph , 

Dartmoor  Prison,  April  7,  1815. 


Joseph  F.  Trobridge, 
John  Rust , 

Henry  Allen , 

Walter  Colton , 
Thomas  B.  Mott, 

Committee. 


Extract  from  Charles  Andrews'  Journal . 

After  giving  an  account  of  the  Massacre,  which  coincides 
with  the  foregoing*  Mr.  Andrews  gives  vent  to  his  indignation 
as  follows— 

“This  inhuman  lhonster,  having  now  “ glutted  his  Nero  ap- 
petite with  blood,”  retired  with  the  troops,  leaving  the  scene  of 
his  heroism  slippery  with  the  life-blood  of  defenceless  freemen  1 
Sixty -three  Americans  bled  to  gratify  the  spleen  of  a British  turn- 
key : Seven  of  them  were  relieved  by  death  from  the  task  of 

telling  the  degrading  tale.” He  then  proceeds, 

“ The  wounded  were  removed  from  the  scene  of  slaughter, 
as  soon  as  practicable,  and  placed  in  the  hospital,  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  M’Grath,  head  surgeon  of  the  department,  who 
used  every  exertion  in  his  power  to  alleviate  their  sufferings 
and  restore  them  to  health.  He  demanded  admittance  into  the 
prisons,  and  received  the  wounded  who  had  escaped  thither  pre- 
vious to  the  doors  being  closed.  His  tenderness  and  humanity 
are  acknowledged  with  gratitude  by  his  patients. 

u A dispatch  was  immediately  sent  to  Plymouth,  to  inform 
the  admiral  and  military  commandant  of  the  tragical  event. 
On  the  following  morning,  a strong  reinforcement  arrived  from 
Plymouth,  under  the  command  of  a colonel,  who  took  charge 
of  the  garrison  ; information  of  which  was  immediately  given 
to  the  prisoners,  accompanied  with  a request  that  a committee 
be  appointed  from  among  them  to  receive  an  explanation  res- 
pecting the  transactions  of  the  preceding  evening.  But  the 
survivors,  under  a painful  sense  of  their  unparalleled  wrongs, 
unanimously  answered  (by  letter)  that,  as  citizens  of  the  Uni- 
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ted  States  of  America,  they  should  conceive  it  a disgrace  and 
degradation  of  their  national  character  to  hold  any  correspon- 
dence with  the  murderer  ot  their  countrymen.  But  that  if  the 
colonel  desired  a conference  with  the  prisoners,  it  would  be  met 
on  their  part  with  pleasure,  and  the  most  satisfactory  explana- 
tion of  every  part  of  their  conduct  should  be  given. 

“ Accordingly,  the  colonel  attended  at  the  gate  of  the  Prison# 
accompanied  by  captain  Shortland,  with  a visage  overspread 
with  gloom,  and  glowing  with  conscious  guilt.  He  faintly  at- 
tempted to  justify  his  conduct,  and  pleaded  duty  1 He  feared 
the  prisoners  were  attempting  to  escape  \ 

u The  colonel  presently  heard  the  stories  on  both  sides  of  the 
question,  and  promised  that  it  should  be  submitted  to  the  de- 
cision of  a coroner’s  inquest  next  day,  and  that  a thorough  in- 
vestigation of  every  relative  circumstance  should  then  take  place. 

“ The  prisoners  then  hoisted  the  colors  half  mast  on  every 
Prison,  and  visited  the  wounded  in  the  hospital  department. — 
But  here  a scene  was  presented  too  shocking  for  humanity.--— 
Tables  were  spread  and  covered  with  fractured  legs  and  arms, 
that  had  jUBt  been  severed  from  the  bodies  of  our  groaning  fel- 
low captives.  There  lay  seven  of  our  countrymen,  marked  with 
horrid  wounds  and  bereft  of  life— here  above  fifty  were  express- 
ing their  anguish  in  half-smothered  complaints,  or  audible 
groans.  Our  feelings  can  better  be  conceived  than  described. 

« A committee  of  six  was  then  appointed  to  take  the  deposi- 
tions of  those  best  acquainted  with  the  facts  relating  to  this 
affair,  and  make  proper  arrangements  for  furnishing  the  coroner 
with  the  most  material  evidence.  All  these  depositions  exact- 
ly agree  with  the  statement  here  given. 

“ In  the  afternoon  an  admiral  arrived  at  the  Prison,  attend- 
ed by  the  captain  of  a seventy-four.  After  politely  introducing 
themselves,  they  informed  the  prisoners  that  they  came  sanc- 
tioned by  the  proper  authority,  to  make  inquiries  into  the  past 
conduct  of  captain  Shortland,  during  his  agency,  and  promised, 
that  he  should  be  strictly  interrogated  on  the  subject.  They 
left  us  with  many  fair  assurances  that  a strict  and  impartial  in- 
vestigation should  take  place  with  respect  to  his  conduct. 

One  circumstance  that  occurred  during  the  massacre  ought 
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riot  to  be  omitted.  One  of  the  soldiers  belonging  to  the  same 
regiment  that  performed  this  work  of  blood,  was  lighting  a lamp 
at  the  door  of  No.  3,  (one  of  the  Prisons)  when  the  carnage 
commenced,  and  in  the  hurry  of  retreat,  was  forced  inside  a- 
mong  the  wounded  and  exasperated  prisoners.  In  the  height 
of  their  resentment,  the  eye  of  vengeance  was  for  a moment  di- 
rected to  the  only  enemy  which  chance  had  thus  thrown  in 
their  power.  It  was  but  for  a moment.  The  dignity  of  the 
American  character  was  not  thus  to  be  sullied.  To  the  aston- 
ishment of  this  affi  ighted  soldier,  who  was  expecting  every  mo- 
ment to  be  immolated  on  the  altar  of  revenge,  as  some  atone- 
ment for  the  manes  of  our  murdered  countrymen,  he  received  h 

assurances  of  safety  and  protection  : <l  Americans  never  mur- 

der their  prisoners  : rest  easy;  your  life  shall  be  preserved  to 
distin  uish  between  the  humanity  of  a British  soldier , and  that 
of  an  American  sailor”  Accordingly  when  the  doors  were 
opened  to  discharge  the  wounded,  this  man  was  delivered  up  to 
his  astonished  comrades  in  perfect  safety.  This  was  a triumph 
of  sentiment  that  might  have  filled  the  British  soldiers  with 
admiration  at  its  sublimity,  and  the  deepest  shame  for  their 
own  littleness. 

u On  the  eighth,  the  coroner’s  jury  arrived,  consisting  of 
sixteen  farmers,  and  commenced  taking  the  different  depositions 
of  each  party.  The  evidence  on  the  part  of  the  keeper  of  the 
Prison,  consisted  of  the  very  soldiers  who  committed  the  murder  v 

by  his  orders.  The  verdict  of  the  jury,  to  the  dismay  and  as- 
tonishment of  every  unprejudiced  man,  was—. Justifiable  ho- 
micide !!! 

“ The  following  facts  were  fully  and  completely  proved,  on 
the  part  of  the  prisoners,  and  comprise  the  substance  of  their 
evidence  before  the  jury  of  inquest : viz. 

“ That  the  hole  in  the  wall  was  unknown  to  more  than  three 
fourths  of  those  confined  in  the  yard  where  it  was  made,  and  not 
a person  belonging  to  Nos.  1,  2,  3 and  4,  knew  that  such  a 
thing  was  made  or  intended. 

“ That  no  kind  of  combination  for  the  purpose  of  escape  had 
ever  existed  or  even  been  thought  of  ; and  nothing  had  ever 
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been  said  or  done,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  give  colour  to  such 
a charge  or  suspicion. 

« That  curiosity , and  nothing  else,  urged  them  to  the  gate, 
and  that  this  curiosity  was  excited  by  the  sudden  ringing  of  the 
alarm  bell, 

“ That  the  lock  on  the  gate  was  broken  by  a man  in  a state 
of  intoxication,  and  done  without  the  knowledge  of  the  prisoners. 

u That  the  few  prisoners  that  were  forced  through  the  inner 
gate,  could  not  resist  the  pressure  of  the  crowd  behind,  who 
were  pressing  forward  to  learn  the  cause  of  the  alarm. 
u That  no  violence  was  offered  by  the  prisoners : but  every 
v one  commenced  retiring,  when  they  saw  the  troops  advancing. 

“ That  Captain  Shortland  took  sole  charge  of  the  troops, 
and  was  heard  to  order  them  to  fire. 

<c  That  the  prisoners  were  all  that  while  running  before  the 
soldiers  to  gain  the  inside  of  their  Prison. 

<k  That  the  soldiers  followed  up  the  tew  last  prisoners,  and 
shot  them  as  they  were  entering  the  door. 

/ « That  two  men  were  actually  killed  inside  the  prison . 

i(  That  some  few  who  were  unable  to  gain  the  inside  of  the 
Prison,  were  deliberately  aimed  at  and  shot  by  the  soldiers 
from  the  ramparts,  while  striving  to  get  in. 

“ That  a subaltern  officer,  who  assisted  Captain  S.  was  seen 
to  be  assisting  in  the  killing  of  a boy  not  more  than  1 6 years  old. 

u That  a prisoner  applied  to  Captain  Shortland  to  stop  the 
horrid  massacre,  as  the  prisoners  were  retiring,  but  received  in 
answer,  ‘ return,  you  d— d rascal  P 

“ And,  lastly,  that  a singular  circumstance  preceded  the  af- 
fair, that  leaves  no  room  for  conjecture,  but  carries  conviction 
at  once  to  the  mind,  that  the  whole  was  a cool,  premeditated, 
and  deliberate  murder  ; which  circumstance  is  this  : Each  pri- 
son contained  four  doors,  which  were  always  kept  open,  until 
the  sound  of  a horn  warned  the  prisoners  to  retire  for  the  night, 
after  which  the  doors  were  closed.  But  on  this  memorable 
evening,  no  horn  had  soundedy  the  prisoners  were  walking  in 
the  yard  of  their  prisons,  and  yet  the  turnkeys  had  been  in  and 
locked  all  the  doors  of  each  prison , save  one . Thus  the  bloody 
wretch,  who  was  meditating  his  evening’s  amusement,  first  gave 
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orders  to  cut  off  their  retreat,  and  then  began  his  attack  in 
front.  Instead  of  four  doors,  the  hunted  wretches  had  all  to 
fly  to  one— -choked  the  passage  and  were  slaughtered  there. — 
Others  were  hunted  singly  about  the  yard,  and  wantonly  butch- 
ered by  the  bayonet  or  bullet.  It  was  also  proved,  that  Cap- 
tain S.  had  hold  of  one  of  the  muskets,  in  conjunction  with  a 
soldier,  in  the  commencement  of  the  firing. 

u Mr.  Beasley,  the  American  agent,  was  immediately  made 
acquainted  with  all  the  particulars  herein  stated,  upon  which 
an  investigation  of  the  subject  took  place  at  Plymouth,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  B.  attended  by  Mr.  Williams  and  other 
agents,  and  further  depositions  were  to  be  taken  previous  to  the 
prisoners  leaving  England,”  &c. 

Names  of  those  killed  and  wounded  on  the  6th  of  April,  with 
their  abodes,  agreeable  to  their  protections,  and  the  vessels 
they  belonged  to,  &c. 

John  Washington,  Copstown,  Md  Rolla,  of  Baltimore,  shot  through 
the  brain  ; Joseph  Johnson,  Hartford,  Con.  Paul  Jones,  New-York, 
shot  through  the  heart ; James  Man,  Boston,  Siro,  of  New-York,  do.  ; 
James  Campbell,  New-York;  dismissed  from  the  Volunteer  man  of 
war,  in  the  brain  ; John  Haywood,  Centwall,  Md.do.  Scypion,  right 
side  ; Thomas  Jackson,  boy,  aged  13,  New-York,  ship  Orhit,  N.  York, 
in  the  belly  ; William  Liturage,  New-York,  Saratoga,  do.  in  the  heart. 

Those  dangerously  wounded,  with  those  amputated,  &c. 

Peter  Wilson,  New-York,Virginia  Planter,  in  the  hand,  &c. ; Caleb 
Codden,  Swiftsure  man  of  war,  in  the  leg  ; James  Trumbull,  Portland, 
Elbridge  Gerry,  left  arm  amputated  ; James  Bell,  Philadelphia,  Joel 
Barlow,  in  the  wrist  and  thigh  ; Philip  Ford,  do.  Sultan  man  of  war, 
five  stabs  in  the  body  ; Thos.  Smith,  New-York,  Paul  Jones,  left  leg 
amputated  ; Wm.  Blake,  Brunswick,  Me.  Repulse  man  of  war,  three 
stabs  in  the  back  ; Edw.  W.  Banks,  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  Royal  William, 
do.  do.  ; Frederick  Howard,  Rochester,  Mass.  Flash,  New- Bedford,  in 
the  leg  ; James  Wells,  Salem,  Thorn,  Marblehead,  left  thigh  amputat- 
ed ; Ephraim  Lincoln,  Boston,  Argus,  Boston,  in  the  thigh  ; Henry 
Montcalm,  Roxbury,  Governor  Tompkins,  in  the  knee  ; Robert  Willet, 
of  Portland,  Andromache  man  of  war,  in  the  knee  ; James  Newman, 
Baltimore,  impressed,  dangerously  ; Alex.  Peterson,  New-York,  Erin, 
Boston  ; Joseph  Musick,  Charleston,  Furious  man  of  war  ; Peter  Vin- 
cen,  New-York  ; Robert  Fidiz,  Bath,  Me.  Grand  Turk  ; John  Willett, 
Philadelphia,  Rosario  man  of  war,  fractured  jaw  ; William  Pinn, 
Virginia,  do.  ; John  Guire,  Boston,  Rambler,  thigh  amputated  ; Thos. 
Finley,  Marblehead,  Enterprize,  in  the  thigh  and  back  ; John  Peach, 
do.  do.  in  the  thigh  ; Pain  Perry,  North  Yarmouth,  Me.  Tyger  man  of 
war,  right  shoulder  ; Wm.  Appleby,  New-York,  Magdalen,  right  hand 
and  arm  ; C.  Garrison,  Baltimore,  Invincible,  head  and  thigh  ; John 
Oglebits,  Philadelphia,  Good  Friends,  hip  and  thigh  ; Jonn  Gray, 
Norfolk,  Paul  Jones,  left  arm  amputated;  John  Wilson,  Virginia, 
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thigh  ; Stephen  Thipps,  Old  Concord,  Zebra,  thigh  and  belly  ; William 
Lamb,  through  the  eye,  since  dead  ; Edwin  Gardner,  Marblehead, 
•wrist  ; Jacob  Davis,  in  the  thigh  ; James  Israel,  do.  ; John  Roberts, 
dangerously  ; George  Cambloy,  do.  ; Michael  Frances,  in  the  arm  : 
Michael  Conner,  do.  ; Liversage,  New-York,  Magdalen,  New-York, 
left  thumb  amputated. 

Slightly  wounded,  John  Serry,  Nathaniel  Wakefield,  Samuel  E.  Ty- 
ler, Stephen  Vincent,  Greenlow,  Thomas  George,  Joseph  Hen- 

drick, Perry  Richardson,  John  Cowall,  Alexander  Wilson,  William 
Smith,  James  Barter,  James  Wedge  wood,  James  Matthews,  John 
Murray,  William  Marshall,  Thomas  Johnson,  Joseph  Reeves,  James 
Christie,  Joseph  Bassell. 

REMARKS  AND  ANECDOTES, 

Collected  from  some  of  the  Prisoners,  and  other  sources. 

Three  cartels,  with  about  1000  prisoners,  have  arrived  in  this 
country,  and  the  latest  account  from  London  states,  u that  in 
consequence  of  the  late  affray  at  Dartmoor,  orders  have  been 
given  for  the  embarkation  of  all  the  American  Prisoners,  with- 
out waiting  for  the  arrival  of  vessels  from  the  United  States.” 
There  were  confined  in  the  Prison  nearly  6000  men,  of  whom 
about  3000  had  been  impressed  ! I 

•>  At  the  time  the  last  cartel  left  Plymouth,  it  was  reported 

that  thirteen  of  the  Prisoners  shot  by  the  British  soldiers,  were 
dead. 

There  is  but  one  sentiment  among  all  the  Prisoners,  as  to 
the  horrid  wantonness  and  barbarity  of  the  slaughter  of  their 
countrymen. 

f This  was  manifested  in  the  cartel  ship  Ariel,  by  suspending 

a flag,  representing  the  massacre  by  mouring  figures,  coffins, 
See.  over  which  is  “ Columbia  weep,”  and  at  the  bottom  of  the 
picture,  “We  will  not  forget.” 

Captain  Shortland  was  universally  execrated  among  the 
Prisoners  for  his  inhumanity  and  cruelty  before  the  late  massa- 
cre ; but  they  now  abhor  him  as  a murderer.  Some  of  them 
think  he  will  be  called  to  an  account  for  his  conduct,  as  the 
British  admiral  was  heard  to  say  he  would  have  him  put  under 
arrest. 

Shortland  is  a stout  made  man,  about  five  feet  ten  inches 
high ; with  a dark  visage  and  very  rough  appearance.  He  was 
a lieutenant  in  the  British  service,  at  the  time  the  British  go- 
vernment sent  the  first  convicts  to  Botany  Bay,  in  which  ser- 
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vice  he  was  employed.  This  would  naturally  enough  initiate 
him  into  the  business  of  taking  charge  of  American  Prisoners; 
and  the  event  shews,  that  the  spilling  a little  human  blood,  is 
with  him,  a matter  of  no  importance  !!! 

The  Prisoners  say,  that  some  of  the  soldiers  were  very  friend- 
ly, and  some  otherwise,  but  that  the  most  of  them  were  of  opi- 
nion, that  five  hundred  British  were  a match  for  five  thousand 
Americans  ! The  first  account  of  the  battle  at  New  Orleans, 
actually  stated,  that  Jive  thousand  Americans  were  defeated  and 
fled  before  five  hundred  British,  and  the  soldiers  believed  it!! 

They  believed,  as  formerly,  that  the  Americans  were  starving 
for  want  of  flour !! 

And  that  the  British  had  only  to  take  possession  of  the  coun- 
try and. bless  the  people  with  regular  government  and  legitimate 
authority !! 

But  the  Prisoners  never  despaired  for  a moment  of  the 
cause  for  which  they  suffered  captivity. 

They  rejoiced  at  all  the  American  victories,  though  they 
often  incurred  the  Agent’s  displeasure  for  hoisting  the  flags  and 
illuminating  their  Prisons. 

They  had  public  orations  on  the  fourth  of  July. 

And  they  never  forgot,  for  a moment,  the  dear  land  of  Liber- 
ty for  which  many  of  them  had  bled  and  all  were  eager  to  fight. 

As  for  the  “most  thinking  people”  in  the  West  of  England, 
among  whom  they  sojourned  during  their  captivity,  the  fol- 
lowing anecdotes  will  illustrate  their  opinion  of  them. 

“ La  ! me  !”  says  one  as  they  passed  through  die  country 
towards  the  Prison,  “ La  ! me  ! is  them  Americans — why  we 
thought  they  was  all  hairy  !!” 

“ La  ! ” says  another,  “ they  speak  the  same  as  we  do  !” 

It’s  well  they  did  not  say,  “they  think  as  we  do.” 

This  is  the  same  class  of  people,  who  exclaimed  the  first  time 
they  saw  the  king  pass  to  Weymouth,  “Dong  it,  that’s  only 
a gentleman  with  a bob  wig  1" 

The  war  between  the  two  nations  being  happily  terminated, 
let  us  hope  there  will  be  peace  and  rest  in  our  days,  and  that 
the  gallant  tars  of  Columbia,  will  be  henceforth  employed 
in  wafting  her  commerce  through  the  world. 


